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EARLY MEMORIES.---NO, 4 


BY GERTIE GRANT. 


Pat and Mike. 

FIND on memory’s wall a pleasant picture 

of Captain Wood’s family. Angie Wood 

was my room-mate at a small boarding- 
school in Elwood. She was a wild, out- 
spoken girl, but her heart was as true as steel 
She invited me home with her to pass our summer 


La et 


PP. 


vacation. I was delighted 
when a letter from my 
mother gave me permission 
to accept the invitation. 
Capt. Wood had been 
master of a small trading 
vessel, running between 
Boston and the Indies ; but 
at the time of my visit he 
had left the sea, and lived 
on a large farm some two 
miles from the beach. 


It was the custom at 
Capt. Wood’s to have fam- 
ily readings and prayers. 
The Captain read from 
whatever pleased him, 
sometimes from the news- 
papers, at othcr times from 
the poets or the Bible. His 

prayers were short and 
prosy. He seemed to pray 
from custom or duty, and 
not because he had any- 
thing to ask of the All 
Father. 

One evening Capt. Wood 
was in a brown study. He 
sat the whole evening with- 
out speaking a word. 

“Isn’t it time for prayers, 
father?” Mrs, Wood asked, 
winding the yarn about 
her knitting needles as she 
spoke. 

“Time for what, Phebe?” 

“Time for reading and prayers. Are you 
asleep?” . 

“ No, but I have been wondering why people 
do not pray with their hands, pray to some pur- 
pose,” said Capt. Wood. We pray and preach, 
and see poer children starving, stealing and going 
headlong to destruction. At the poor-farm there 
are two ragged, dirty, friendless boys, Pat and 
Mike McCarthy. I wish I could put my prayers 
to.good service by helping them in some way to 
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better lives. We ask God to help his poor chil”) The boys came eut and tumbled into our car- 
dren, but seldom lend our own strong hands to/riage, without knowing, or caring to know, their 
help him in the work.” destination. 

“Well, father,” Mrs. Wood said, “do as you] “Your mother will get enough of them boys; 
will. If you have a mind to turn those two un-|they are going straight as a string to purgatory,” 
ruly, ragged boys into prayers, I am quite ready|said the sharp voiced Mrs. Skinner, looking after 
to help you.” us as we drove down the lane. 

“Two ragged prayers!” exclaimed Angie.; “You're going yerself to purgatory,” replied 
“ Supposing Gertie and I drive over to the poor-| Pat, the eldest of our boys. 
farm, and bring home these little rag-bags and| We gave the boys our strings of apples and 
keep them for your prayers, father ? ” drove home. Mra. Wood met us at the door, and 

“Just what I wish to have done, child,” Mr.|spoke very lovingly to the little fellows, but they 
Wood replied. “I have no child but you, and our| took no notice of her words of welcome. Jump 
farm will feed a score of us. I think the only way|ing and screaming they started away for the barn. 
to save the world is by saving the children. These}Capt. Wood met them there and told them that 
two orphan boys are knocked about at the poor |he had sent for them to come and live with him 
farm like foot bails. Ill be bound they have not|and go to school. 


heard a kind word in a twelvemonth.” “We'll see about going to school and let you 
“And because they are such bad boys, father, | know,” Pat replied. 
said Angie. “Father will have miserable prayers, as true as 


“True, my child; but what inducement have|! am born,” Angie said, throwing off her riding 

they to be good? Their parents were both poor, | hat and cloak. 

drinking people. Let us bring these little fellows| Pat and Mike seemed quite contented in thelr 

home and make them know that there is love and|Dew quarters and amused themselves by doing all 

kindness in the world for them. The result will| kinds of queer things. 

be ” One day the hired man came in and said, “Mre. 

e sat up a long time that night listening to| Wood, your ch:ckens will be much like the‘ Milk- 

Capt. Wood’s story of the sea. He told us how |maid’s "—broken in the shell.” 

many rough boys he had taken on his ship, and| “Broken! What has broken them?” Ms. 

how many rough natures he had conquered by| Wood said. 

mere acts of kindness. “ Your boys, ma'am, have broken up all the sit- 
No prayers were said aloud at Capt. Wood’s|ting hens, not a whole egg left.” 

that night, but we all went to our dreams think- Angie lost her best hat and found it on Carlo's 

ing of the little boys at the poor-farm. head, and a lace collar fastened about Kitty's neck. 
Next morning Angie got a basket of red apples, | The tea-bell was missing, Mike had tied it about 

two long needles, and some twine. “Come on|the neck of a young colt, to call him to supper, 

Gertie,” she said, “ take this big needle and string the little mischief said. 

you some apples for a rosary. Mother tells me toj The boys were indeed a sore trial, but no oue 

go over to the puor-farm, and get father’s two rag-| spoke an unkind word to them. 

ged prayers, and I am going to say mine counting! “Tet us test the power of kindness,” Mrs. Wood 

these apples as I go. Come on. Here is your) would say, “if that does not help the boys to be 

needle, all threaded.” better, nothing will; for blows and all kinds of 
I did as directed. We hung the strings of apples! abuse have been tried to no purpose.” 

about our necks and started off in the cariole to] When Pat and Mike had been about a monthin 

ward the poor-farm. their new home, they were sent one day to school. 
“ Where now, girls?” asked Capt. Wood, meet-| They went toward the school-house till they were 

ing us in the street. out of sight of home, and then turned toward the 
“Going after your prayers,” replied Angie,|sea, They had heard the story of Capt. Kidd's 

laughing. cave, and concluded it was a good time to look Up 
“u Go on,” said the good man, and on we went. | jhat famed nook; some of the pirate's treasures 
Mrs. Skinner steod in the door as we drove up| might be still there. If they found any money 

to the poor-house. ‘Mother says she will take| they would go to sea, perhaps go back to old Ire- 

Pat and Mike,” Angie said. and, the home of their infancy. With thee 
“ Let her take them, and be blessed, if she wants | rocket-like visions in their young heads away ef 

hem,” Mre. Skinner said, a little snappishly.- | started at full spect. With adinser basket wel 
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filled the boys were ready for a Jong journey. On| winged sea-gull, reached home us happy as kings, 
they went, over hills and mradows, till they came|and as hungry as bears. 
to a mountain of rocks, rising almost out of the} Brave Carlo had a right to be happy and proud 
sea. They searched for the cave till the night,|too, for, when all the town looked in vain for the 
dark and stormy, was upon them. When they/|lost boys, Carlo took a good smell of Pat’s old 
turned to go home they had lost their way. There| stockings, and started off at fall speed, and brought 
was no house in sight, no road leading anywhere. |the boys back. a 
Their baskets had been emptied and left hanging} Pat and Mike expected to be punished for going 
from the low limb of a tree. They both called|off. They wondcred, as they followed Carlo's lead, 
and shouted, but the sound of the sea drowned| what would be the mode of punishment. Pat said 
their cries. Ño, all the long night these two boys|he did not care so much for a hard thrashing if 
wandered among the rocks, the rain pouringdown| Mrs. Wood gave him a good bowl of bread and 
in Aare eii mawi i milk. They both concluded that they would let 
at char ike coaxing him away from | Capt. Kidd’s cave and treasures be, and go to 
school, and getting him into trouble. school. ' 
“Ye got yerself lost, and me tvo,” Mike replied.) The boys were received kindly on their return. 
“ I wish I was back to the Cap’ns, I just do, and 1| Mrs. Wood got them a good breakfast, while Angie 
wouldn't run from school another day.” bound np Mike’s foot, and I washed his head. 
“Nor me, too, wouldn't,” Pat said, wiping his} There was no further trouble with these orphans. 
eyes with his sleeve. Capt. Wood had prayed to some purpose. They 
The morning found the boys climbing down the | went to school, worked on the farm, and did what- 
steep rocks toward the sea. The rocks were so|ever else was given them to do. 
smooth that the boys could not well keep their) When Pat was twenty and Mike eighteen, Capt. 
footing, so they left their shoes and stockings| Wood died, leaving these young men to manage 
behind. A gust of wind blew off Master Mike’s|all his farm work. 
hat. In trying to catch it he lost his balance,and| The last time Angie wrote me, she said, “I wish 
went rolling and tumbling down the rocky ledge.|you would come and see father's two prayers. 
His feet were fearfully bruised by the fall, and a|They are, indeed, a great help and comfort to us 
deep wound was made in his head. all. They take the entire charge of the farm, and 
Pat began to feel very sorry for his poor brother. | more faithful and efficient men you will never see. 
He got him a stick and said, very kindly, “ Come, |I am a convert to father’s doctrine of praying with 
Mike, don’t you never mind; jist you put one|one’s hands. I also believe that Loveis the world’s 
hand on my shoulder, and keep a stick in the|saviour. I thank the fates that led us to take these 
other for a staff, and we'll go to the beach and I'lljorphans to our home, for, in blessing them, we 
‘wash your feet and, may be, we'll hail that ere|have been doubly blessed ourselves.” 
fishing smack over there, and get somewhere.” rOn 
On their way to the beach the boys found a sea Brooklyr, N. T. 
gull with a broken wing We number at present about seventy-five schol- 
“Now, see here, Mike,” Pat said, “somebody ars; average attendance between fifty and sixty, 
has shot this big bird and it don't cry. Now, don’t WIth & fall corps of leaders. We had at one time 
you be a baby, and cry.” ae the anced oun of ae an our oe 
, and averaged about one hun attendance, bu 
Rar ap yaad f I be, a pn = owing to the want of harmonious feeling in some 
RA i are ene ane Ss 20 jus of our members, ending about ten months ago in 
scream, I will. resignation and withdrawal, our numbers were 
Pat caught the fowl, then they started again for| yery much reduced. We managed to struggle on 
the sea. When they got close to the beach Carlo| through the summer, however, and now seem to 


came bounding and barking toward them. Pat/be more firmly established than ever before. That 
dropped his bird, sprung to the dog, threw his/the Lyceum BANNER and all Lyceums may suc- 


arms about his neck, and told him all their mis-| seed this year better than ever before is the wish 
haps. Carlo seemed to understand the whole| f H. H. DEMAREST. 


affair. He would run from Pat to Mike and whine, en 

and seem to rejoice that he had found the half-| —True goodness is like the glow-worm; it 

starved runaways. shines most when no eyes except those of Heaven 
Carlo led the way, and the trio, with the broken- |are upon it. 
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Written for the Lyceam Banner. His own adventure in the woods the night before 


LOST IN THE Woods; was fresh in his mind, and he began to ask, Of 
OR, what use is the cave? Did Archie’s courage spring ` 
WHO WAS THE BRAVEST? from any high and noble motive, and did he really 


BY MRS. CAROLINE F. CORBIN, suffer any pain or inconvenience? Here was 

Author of ‘‘Woman’s Secret,” ‘‘ Married,” ‘“ Unele little Regie, who, when her grandfather's house 
teen 48 &o. was burning, had run into it, and in the face of 

H, Ben,” said Regie, “ our house is burnt, blinding smoke had managed to pull a drawer 
and grandpa’s bed and cbair, and alñost|0Pen and get out a little miniature of a dead 

all the things that were grandma’s. We child, which she knew her grandfather especially 

saved a few. I got at the little picture prized, and would grieve for very sorely if it were 

that grandpa sits so much by my own self. See lost, and when she had found that she could not 
bow I burnt my hand doing it.” “ [succeed otherwise, she had taken hold of a burn 


She held up her hand, which was rudely ban- ing door, and so had burnt her hand severely. 
daged in a strip of old cotton cloth. Now, after all, wasn’t that the braver thing of the 


“ Mrs, Green did it up for me. She came over two ? Ben knew very well that in this time of 
as soon as it was light. And do you know, Ben,” ee apna Ke stop to are of nal s 
the child spoke in a lower toneand very solemnly, Conduch aa In $ Beep Cee ce DTAVO; DUN 1E TA 
“she wants me to leave grandpa and go end live determined in his own mind that Archie Lovell 
with her.” ; should never get the prize without his, at least, 


“ Well” said Ben, “ you'll do it, won't you? ot making an effort to secure it for Regie. 


would be a great deal nicer to live in a pretty In the mean time the town was talking abont 


hat should be done with Noah. The old mm 
house lik dreases w 
oaee Mre Areon a S00 ATO ANO and himself faintly petitioned that his house might be 


ae eas here ae ae pew, a rebuilt, and that he might still be permitted to 
up in the gallery in the arent eo keep Regie with him. But the town officers, 
P Wiat and learo my Erandpa t j among whom was DS da an said it fa f 
; useless expense. Noah was old and poor, an 

seg pelea = wee a sain hes ., {nobody are for him, and ce sie house was 
T A ae T ar aa pags evidently the place for him. As for Regie, the 
dn't li 8 i Y» *| best thing that could be done with her was to ptt 
Foulan EHTE ANWET DUE WIO grandpa: for tie her in charge of Mrs. Green, who had no children 


world.” 
“ ” poi as i of her own, and offered to bring her up kindly, 
But,” said Ben, “your house is burnt down, and do well by her. 


and how can you live with your grandpa?” 
“ Yes, and Squire Hyde said this morning that Prepay time the plan wae spoken of to Regs 
grandpa 'd have-to go to the poor-house, and I'd 
better go to Mrs. Green’s, and that was just what| “ But grandpa will not be happy at the pod 
I was a crying about when I met you.” house, and so I shall not be happy at Mrs. Green's 
Ben was very thoughtfal, and said but little. I shall never love Mrs. Green if she takes me 
The two kept on to the school-house, where great |2¥8Y from my grandpa.” 
excitement reigned. Indeed all Dalton hadplenty| Ben thought about these things a good deal. 
to talk about that day. First, there was the great} He was not one of those bright boys, like Archie 
exploit of the Boys, and in particular of Archie| Lovell, who make friends without trying, and can 
Lovell in finding and exploring the cave. The|almost always get what they want by merely ask- 
story was repeated twenty times over in the course | ing for it, because they have winning ways He 
of the day, with exaggerations and comments, till; was slow of speech, and not ready of wit, and 
at last you would have thought it was a new con-|/though people said he was an honest boy and 
tinent they had discovered. And Captain Lovell, | always trusted him, he was perhaps the last boy 
Archie's father, tulked a great deal about his son’s| you would have picked out in the whole town for 
courage, and what that boy would do when he/an enterprise like the one he was planning. J@ 
grew up, till Archie really had an idea that to/one good quality he had for it: he was not easily 
discover a cave in the earth was about the greatest | discouraged, but very persevering. 
exploit which a boy could possibly perform. And this was his d on which 
But Benquietly pondered upon the whole thing. Noah’s house had Laan eae of waste 
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land useful for nothing else, and it was well known 


“Qh! that’s easy enough. I shall only wedr 


that the owner would not object to the house being| my old overcoat another winter.” 


rebuilt. Ben had listened to the talk among the 


“ So-o!” said the man, “it is you who give the 


men till he had learned that one hundred dollars) five dollars. Well, Ben, if you can afford five dol- 
would put up the little plain dwelling of one room| lars, I ought to be able to give ten; so when you 
and a loft above, which was all that Noah wanted. | get ready to build your house you can come to me 


It would not be necessary to get this all in money, 
if only the gentleman who owned the say-mill 
would give some timber and boards, and some 
carpenters and other men would agree to help 
about the work. Still Ben thought that the best 
way to begin was to get subscriptions in money, 
and if he could raise fifty dollars in cash he was 
pretty sure he could get the rest in building mate- 


for that much in lumber. I'll give you good 
measure, too.” 

Ben’s heart was very light, and he said, joyfully, 
“That makes twenty dollars, and that is one- 
of the whole amount.” 

He was so much encouraged that he went 
straight to Captain Lovell for a subscription, ut 
the Captain only threw cold water upon the plan. 


rial and labor. And this was what he determined; “Noah was oldand poor,” he said, “and had no 
to try todo. He did not go first to the rich _men| business with a house of his own. No man hada 
of the town, for he wasa little afraid of them, but/right to expect his neighbor to build him a house 
he commenced by asking his mother to put down|if be hadn’t money enough to take care of himself. 
the five dollars which she bad expected to spend| Why he ought to go on the town, and no words 


in material for his new overcoat, but which he} about it. 


thought he could do without, and she being a 


“ And mind I tell you, boy,” he said to Ben, “ if 


charitable woman, and I think a little proud of| you engage in this kind of thing when you are 
her boy, consented todo so. Then he went around | young, and don’t get over it, you will be a poor 


among his poorer neighbors, mechanics and work- 
ingmen with large families. In many housea he 
met only ridicule and flat refusals of aid, but here 
and there he got a dollar, till, before he had been 
a week e..gaged at the work, he had ten dollars. 
Bat it had been slow, tedious, laborious work. 
There was no enthusiasm about it, as there might 


have been in exploring acave. It was just down- looks o 


right hard work. But Saturday night, when he 
counted up his subscriptions and found that he 
had ten dollars, a bright thought struck him, He 
would go to the gentlemen who owned the saw- 
mill, and see what encouragement he could get 
there. This gentleman was well acquainted with 
Ben, and had a very good opinion of him, but 


when he first heard of his project he was inclined in his w 


to laugh at it. 


man all your days. Look out for number one, 
Ben ; that’s the only way to make a man of your- 
self.” 

Ben didn’t say much, but he didn’t think. his 
advice sounded much like what he read in his New 
Testament ; so he took leave to differ with Mr. 
Lovell, and to believe that the man who only 
ut for number one, will not only be mast 
likely to come to no very good end himself, but 
will be sure to fail of any good to others 

But Ben was altogether so much disheartened 
by this refusal that he thought he would go to the 
minister's and see if he could get any comfort 
there. 

Now the minister was a very good sort of man 
ay, and quite used to begging for charita- 
ble purposes. Therefore, when he heard Ben's 


“ Why, Ben,” he said, “a hundred dollars is a) story and looked over his list of names, he saw 


good deal of money fora boy like you to raise. | that Ben had made a very good 


How do you expect to do it ?” 


start, and only 
needed a little encouragement to carry his under 


“I have got ten already,’ said Ben, and showed taking through to a good result. 


him the paper. “Now if you will promise to 


“TIl tell you, Ben,” he said, ‘“ we'll have a sub- 


donate ten or fifteen more in lumber, that will be| scription out of Captain Lovell yet.” 


a great lift for me, and I shall feel pretty sure of 


getting through with it.” 
The gentleman looked over the list. 


“Tm afraid not,” said Ben ; “ he was very much 
in earnest. Why, sir, he spoke quite crossly to 
me, which I’m sure he needn't have done, for I 


“ Why here is Mrs. Carrick,” he said; “that is spoke civilly enough to him.” 


your mother; five dollars. I don’t think she 


ought to give so much. How can she afford it?” 


Ben had some honest pride, and the question 7 


hurt him a little ; so 
gould to conceal it; 


a 


Mr. Hastings smiled. “Never mind the cross 
wo Ben; we'll make him take them all back 
et. I know Captain Lovell pretty well, and I 


think I am sefe in saying that we will have asub- 


he answered as gayly as he scription out of him yet, and a good one, too.”’... 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LYCEUM BANNER PERSONAL. 
IB PUBLISHED Dr. J. B. Ferguson is going to Europe. 


TWICE A MONTH BY MRS. L. H. KIMBALL. | E. V. Wilson is speaking in Cleveland, Ohto, 
EDITED BY MRS. H. F. M. BROWN. to large audiences. 
AT ROOM 21, POPE’S BLOCK, Mr. Wilson is among the first test mediums. 
197 Madison St., bet. Olark and LaSalle, Chicago, Il Ba ane a E this oity, and is ready to 
One Cop P E E. ...$ 1.00 E Wheeler nee been Spreng g thi ay: 
Ter, Oopics, to one address s oe OIII aloo| He made many friends by his clear thinking and 
Tw: pty-five Copies 7 Sed ene eiad ah Saw ee eseenewSens a plain speaking. His present address is room 1, 


Fir C NE. eieocceaeuaasee -Lencesnase : 
One Hundred Ooples, © ees eecceiicssescsvsousse css 00/89 Bank street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address : MKB. LOU H. KIMBALL, Mrs. H. F. M. Brown leaves Chicago May 1 
P. O. Drawer 5966, Chicago, Ilinois. | California, via Pacific Railroad. : 


Money may be sent by Post Office Orders. 
Mrs. A. A. Wheelock and Mra. 8. E. Warner 
“WHAT NEXT.” are working in Ohio, as good and true souls will 

_—— work fer the good of the people, large and small 

Some of our readers, who are deeply interested] We learn, with gladness, that Pet Anderson and 
in Miss Corbin’s story, ask, “ What next?” They | Mrs. Love M. Willis have come back to us from 
seem to think that with the last chapter of “ Lost) the gates of death. Mra Anderson will soon pick 
in the Woods” there will be an end to pleasant up the pencil, as Mrs. Willis has the pen, and 
stories. It is not so. The last steamer from San | bless the world by her labor of love. Our own 
Francisco brought us a downright good story} Malcolm Duncan, too, has been looking toward 
from F. M. Lebelle, entitled, “ Fortune without| tne Eternal Hills, but her earth songs are unsung, 


Genius.” This is a true story, that the author has| her stories not all told. Our readers will seon 
picked up on the Pacific coast. Look out for it,|hear from her again. 


' boys; it may hint to you the way to honest man- — eom 

hood and a splendid fortune. F. M. L. is known FOR SALE. 

to our readers by her “Out of the Window” eee 

sketches, and by her racy letters and fine storfesin| Panchette; or, the Despair of Science. By 

various journals. She is best known, however, by | @Pes Sargent. Price in cloth, $1.25 ; or in paper 

other names. For some cause she has aseumed,|°°Ve™ $1, post-paid. 

in writing, several names. But the reader will} Rebecca; or, a Woman's Secret. By Mrs. 

not care so much for the name as for the story. Caroline Fairfield Corbin. Complete in one hand- 
“Fortune without Genius” will begin May 1,/80me duodecimo volume. Price, plain, $1.45; 

and run through several numbers. _  {gilt, $2.50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
We will send the papers as we are sending Mra. | Price. 

Corbin’s story, three months for twenty-fivecents.| Ralphand Tommy ; or, “I wish I wasn’t black.” 

Make haste, good friends, and send in your list of| Price, 15 cents. 

names, that we may know how many papers to] Manuals at the reduced prices. 


print. All the above books are for sale at this office. 
The one who will send us by May 10 thelargest| Address, Lou H. Kimball. 


` list of subscribers (the most money) shall receive, 
post-paid, Mrs. Corhin’s book, “ Rebecca; or, a| —Dr. Dake, of Rochester, N. Y., the healer,who 
Woman's Secret,” handsomely bound. Send sub-|is making such wonderful cures by “laying on of 
scribers for three, six, or twelve months. hands,” together with his magical remedies, is now 
— oe a making a home in the West. This month he is 
—We have received from Philadelphia three|i2 Michigan. He will visit Grand Rapids, Allegan, 
new songs, by Felix Schelling, entitled “ Bounding | Kalamazoo, Battle Creek and Marshall. 
o'er the Sea we Go,” “Beautiful Inez,” and “Our} —We shall be glad to receive any fresh, high- 
Baby.” The melodies are charming and well| toned pieces, suitable to recite, or for a silyer-chain 
adapted to the words. They may be fouad at all| recitation, to select from for the Elocutionary De- 
music stores. ; partment. 
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OUR PAPER. PARAGRAPHS. 
The Lyckum BANNER is fast growing intofavor) _ pagie W. Coffin. Your friend, Mr. Horace 


with the young-hearted everywhere. Lyceums| Richards, has paid for the Lyceum BANNER for 
welcome it as an efficient means of interesting the | another year. 


children, and of satisfying a need so long felt of 


“words fitly spoken” to children by our best 
writers and thinkers. 
Felix Schelling, of Philadelphia, writes : 


—The sick will find Mrs. Spence’s Powders at 
this office. Try them. 


—The Present Age is among our best exchanges. 


“I can compliment you on the improvement of| For $2.50 we send the AcE and LYCEUM BANNER 
the Lyceum BANNER. My children are much one year. 


delighted with it.” 
Emma Tuttle says: 


—Our friends, the editors of The Rostrum, have 


“The Lyceum BANNER is excellent. It gets|Come to our very doors—i.e., they have moved 


nothing but praise.” 

T. A. Madison, of Terre Haute, says: 

“ I believe the Lyceum BANNER would do more 
good than such books as we would be able to pro- 
cure suited to put into the hands of our children, 
and would be quite as acceptable to them.” 

C. Lawrence, of San Francisco, writes : 

“ Your paper is high-toned and spiritual. I have 
never seen a coarse expression in it. In that re- 
spect it differs widely from most papers for the 
young.” 

Such encouraging words are a wonderful in- 
centive to labor, and when united, as they so often 
are, with good deeds, it enables us to work for the 
good of the children alone, and wait patiently for 
our own reward. L. H. K. 


THE NUMBER OF LYCHUM MEMBERS. 


Some time since Mr. Albert Morton suggested 
that we ascertain, as nearly as possible, the num- 
ber of members in the various Lyceums. We 
have written to some twenty Lyceums. Some 
have replied, others have not. Will a% Lyceums 
send us, as soon as possible, the number of officers, 
leaders and children ? 

In Chicago, on Sunday, April 4, 1869, the num- 
ber of scholars was one hundred and sixty-five; 
leaders, twenty-seven; officers, twelve; visitors, 
sixty-nine. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rapu AND Tommy. This is another of Mrs 
Green's charming stories Mre. Green seems to 
know just what to say to the little people, and how 
to make her stories attractive: 


into Pope's Block, Room 85, No. 18744 Madison 


street. 
—_——_—-——__e © o-——__—_—_—_———- 


NEWS FROM LYCEUMS. 
Boston Lyceum, No. 2. 

Accepting an invitation to attend a business 
meeting of this Lyceum, held on the evening of 
March 17th, I was so pleased with what was seen 
and heard, that I volunteered to send you a brief 
account thereof, that others, learning of their good 
works, might feel encouraged to imitate their ex- 
ample, and possibly do even better. 

It was a meeting for their election of officers, 
with the following result: Conductor, John W. 
Maguire; Assistant Conductor, Dr. C. C. York ; 
Guardiau, Mrs. M. J. Stewart; Secretary, A. J. 
Chase. 

The South End Lyceum was formed just one 
year ago this month. It began with four children, 
now it numbers fifty. With nothing in the way 
of a society and starting without a dollar, it has 
raised the sum of $331.72, while itsjexpenses have 
been but $815.19—leaving a balance of over $16 
in the treasury. 

Overcoming the many difficulties incident to 
the formation of a Lyceum, paying for equipments, 
rent, library, etc , with a balance yet on hand, are 
facts deeply significan® and indicative of future 
success. Ea 

Their first anniversary, occurring on the Bist 
ult.—Commemoration Day among the Spiritual- 
iste—they propose to celebrate its advent with 
particular emphasis, by singing, speaking, tab- 
leaux, Lyceum exercises and dancing. 

Trusting that this and all other Lyceums may 


The book is for sale at this office. Bend 15)qourigh and multiply their number, to the end 


cents, and it will be sent as may be directed. 
OncE A MontH. This magazine comes to us 

from T. 8. Arthur, Philadelphia. The style and 

interest of Once e Month has no superior. Terms, 


$2 per year. 


that all the dear children in our land may be 
blessed by its redeeming influence, 


I remain, very truly, | 
Gro. A. Bacon. 
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LETTER FROM SAN DIZGO—NO. L 


BY F. M. LE BELLE. 


as honorable mention as many of our own. The 
favorite colors for this winter, last summer, and 
the last hundred winters and summers, are 3 
flame red and golden yellow. Some of the upper 
class red men are gaudily dressed and elaborately 
ornamented, while others, true to nature and the 
climate, are hardly dressed at all. They are 
almost innocent of pants and boots, defying with 
true warriors’ courage the occasional rattlesnake, 
tarantula or scorpion that may come in their way. 
Hats are sometimes worn as an ornament, but 
oftener dispensed with. An apology for a shirt or 
coat is almost indispensable. They carry huge 
packs on their backs, suspended from the fore- 
head by a cloth and passing over the shoulders. 

The women. true to woman’s nature, have bet- 
ter taste in matters of dress. They wear long 
dresses, a bright red or yellow handkerchief 
bound around the head, or in place of it a man's 
broad rimmed felt hat, or more tasteful still. bare- 
headed. We often meet, whole families who have 
traveled many miles to town for supplies, the 
women or babies on the back of a mule or mus- 
tang, and the men and boys heavily packed, 
walking. They jaugh at us with our useless 
shawls, parasols and gloves, and we at them with 
their coarse finery and bare hands, and possibly, 
feet. 
San Diego Bay isa very pretty sheet of water. 
is separated trom the Pacific ocean by a narrow 
strip of land, ao symmetrical in form, that on the 
land side it resembles a stone wall evenly laid up. 
This protects the bay from the ocean winds, so 
that a “white cap” or a ripple even, is seldom 
seen on ite surface. 

When the winter’s sun sinks below the ocean’s 
horizon it tinges the clouds with 
San Diego is the most southern county of the! sola and sets its brilliant hues ae ttt 
great Btate of California. Nature has freely|and ocean, presenting a picture whieh, if trans- 
lavished her gifts on this long neglected country, | ferred to canvas, would appear over-wrought to 
which juek begin to be appreciated. one who had never seen a sunset in the tropics or 

Perhaps the Jesuits, a century ago, had some! on the Pacific coast. The even temperature of 
appreciation of this locality, for they established | thig place renders it a favorite resort for invalids, 
pedssions, built adobe or mud churches, surround-| and its nataral beauties will soon attract the 
ed them with high walls, and set about culsivating painter and poet. l 
the olive and converting the Indian. The old! The lofty mountains of Mexico rear their bald 
olive orchards bear testimony to their success in| heads to the south of us; hills and valleys, bay 
gardening, and the well-behaved Indian to thel snd ocean encircle us. Crops of every descrip- 
efficacy of the moral lessons taught their ances. tion, encouraged by a little Yankee thrift, will 
tors. i soon supplant the wild cactus and 
The natives, both Mexican and Indian, speak Oratige, Mine and lemon groves aay pages 
the Spanish language, follow in the footsteps of] this winter, while busy handsare actively engaged 
their. fathers and “ boast not for to-morrow.”| in almonds, figs, walnuts, mulberry and other 
Their style of dress is not laid down in Leslie, | guits. ‘Others, less active and more suggestive, 
Godey or any other fashion journal, yet deserves! propose coffee, rice, pine apples and bananas 


EAR LYCEUM BANNER: I trust you 
have not forgotton that my February of 
last year was spent in your cosy sanctum 
and go ahead city. It was a pleasant 
month, despite aching fingers that defied muff and 
mittens, Lehigh and anthracite to keep them 
warm. The memory of that happy re-union has 
left a tinge of brightness on each day of the year. 

If a growler ventured across your threshold; he 
must have forgotton to growl when he caught 
sight of the bright face and busy hands arraying 
you for your visit to the young folks. 

Old Boreas, that ungallant tyrant of the north 
did much blust-ring and blowing, with no other 
object, I verily believe, than to drive you and all 
of us to a more genial clime. I took the ungra- 
œ ous hint, and my February of this year has 
been passed amid new scenes and very different 
surroundings. . 

You have heard of rusticating in dead of wia- 
ter, as well as 1, little Banner, for in my retreat 
I have met you, too, and a merry chat we had 
with the little ones over your stories and ditties, 
your riddles and poems. 

If I poss. essed the wonderful tapestry found by 
the lover in the Arabian Nights, I would bring It 
your many readers, your editor and publisher, to 
this sunshiny region in an instant. But in this 
slew age we are destined to travel by railroads 
‘and steamships, and that too at considerable ex- 
pense, so I will give you an imperfect description 
of this delightiul breathing place. 

You wili find by referring to your map, that 
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The stirring New Englanderfand Westerner who|the same hole in the ground, but what treaty they 
remember the luxury of Baldwins, pippins,|have entered into not to eat each other, is a secret 
peaches and pears, cling so tenaciously to the|to the outside world. 
memory of early tastes that they will bring] The tarantula, which belongs to the spider 
these fruits around their new homes. family, exhibits great ingenuity in the construc- 
The cactus grows luxuriantly, and is pronounced | tion of his house. Without tools or timber, he 
by the ranchmen, a nuisance. .It is a very curious| builds a residence that the most skillful architects 
plant, and develops many varieties. The most)/could never successfully imitate. He digs about 
troublesume is the choya (cho-yo) which grows toi ten inches into the earth a round, smooth, tube- 
the height of six or eight feet, and branches out] \ike hole an inch or morein diameter. ‘This is 
in every conceivable direction. It is covered with||ined with a smooth substance closely resembling 
fine prickers. somewhat resembling the tiny fish| white satin. It is very beautiful, clean and 
hooks with which we used to angle for tronts.| glossy. At the top of the hole is a cover nicely 
Woe to the man who, unacquainted with these/ftting the entrance, lined with the eame satin- 
choyas, relies for protection on thick leather|jike substan®e, and hung with an ingenious. 
boots against these animated spears. They make| hinge. It cannot easily be opened from the out 
their way through leather instantly, and require! side, so Mr. Spider, when he goes out for a walk 
a good deal of urging tocome outagain. The na-| or an business, leaves his door open. When he 
ee TaS choyas fer fencing gardens) returns he shuts himself in, and the insect, man 
naa fancying to make its way through), beast, must look a long time before he could 
i , find this nice little house. . 
w Frps ae Pe ares pre pan hee Coyotes (Ky-o-tes), a species of the wolf, make 
. night lively with their prolonged howls. Imagine 


not agreeable to handle bake nos S well protected twenty boys laughing boisterously and atiempting 

as they. They bear fruit resembling the pear 0| 5 imitate both dd d h 

shape and size, and of a deep red color. They are to imitate Doiii caia eee eee V 
P r . nightly concert from an orchestra of coyotes. 


pleasant to the taste and serve for both food and : : i 
drink. There are many other varieties of the ay gh comparatively hermless and their music 
is not disagrecable. l 


eacti here, and all produce beautiful blossoms. A wild cat ionally reconnoiters in the 
i ick] hi ee 
For oned.minutive leaf of the prickly pear which night for his dinner of rabbits and quails, which 


are here dug up and burned by the acre, I would ae ask a í ‘ 
have treasured at the frozen North, hoping to be|**° numerous: e lakes and creeks are ullve 
with ducks and geese. 


rewarded for my care by the sight of one blossom 

of this rare p!ant. _The birds sing constantly from daylight until 
We are surrounded by numerous animals, great dark, and such singing as a Parepa might envy. 

and small, in the sea, air and on the land, pretty Nothing could dispel a fit of blues if the music 

and ugly, useful and useless, as far as we can dis- | of these untaught songsters failed to do it. 

cover. No doubt, in the economy of nature allj 

have their uses, and not the least insect exists in 

vain. I never could discover the peculiar calling 

ef a rattlesnake until I learned that they devoured 

the ratsand gophers; or of the owl until I found officers were elected : | 

they feasted on the samo dainties. B. A. Richardse, Conductor; A. A. Brackett, 
Some of these creatures display reasoning pow- Assistant Conductor; Mise Lizzie Porter, Guar- 

ers, unlooked for in wild animals. The rats are|dian; Mrs. H. Church, Assistant Guardian; Wm. 

skillful and cunning workmen. They collect} Plank, Musical Director; J. H. Dod, M. Church 

sticks with which they build their houses, lay {and James White, Guards, 

them up in the form of a cone six or seven feet in| The Lyceum is doing well, and by industry and 

height, and four or five feat in diameter at the! patience we hope to make it still more efficient in 

base. To prevent the intrusion of their unfriendly | doing its legitimate work. 

neighbors who might devour them, they fortify 

their habitations with a wall of choya, aver 


one ee 
hich the hungry rattlesnake would rather be | 
jhe Pais aseing —You need not have such a reverence for truth 


Owls, snakes and squirrels sometimes occupy |ap always to stand at an awful distance from it.. 


Seen ee tn J Sane 


Springfield, Dl. 


Atour annua) election in January, the following 


B. A. RICHARDS. 
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| its cheerful way to the hearts of the little ones of 
our land. I have no long stories to relate now of 
birds or beasts or stars, but juat thought I would 
write to you a short letter about Florida in the 
winter time—the land of sunshine and perpetual 
flowers. I have been spending some weeks at St 


LULLABY. 


J. H. Powell, late of London, England, is now 
in this city, superintending the publication of a 
volume of poems, entitled “ Life Pictures.” The 
following sweet baby song will be found in the 


book : 


Gentle, laughing, loving treasure! 
Mother's darling! precious boy! 
Pilling all her being’s measure 
With a rich ex-ess of joy. 
Mother's beauty! laughing mild, 
S Charming cherub, undefiled ! 
Laugh aloud, dear dimple mouth ! 
Sweeter than the luscious South. 
Laugh and stretch, and laugh again, 
Laugh for mother, laughing Ben! 
Laugh and kick and show his toes, 
Baby-king ! ankzown to woes. 


Sinless, crowing, darling Ben ! 
Mother's pet! worth more than gold. 
Crow and kick and laugh again, 
For the day is not yet old. 
Laugh and crow and kick away, 
Mother's boy is king at play. 
Laugh aloud, dear dimple mouth ! 
Sweeter than the luscious South. 
Laugh and stretch and laugh again, 
Laugh for mother, laughing Ben! 
Laugh and kick and show his toes, 
Baby-king ! unknown to woes. 


Night is dawning, wearied wonder ! 
Sleep is near him, soothing, kind— 
Outward sounds all lost in thunder, 
Beare not little Bennie's mind. 
Bennie, beauty! mother's treasure ! 
Sleep and dream of naught but pleasure. 
Sleep and dream, dear dimple mouth! 
Sweeter than the luscious South. 
Sleep and dream and wake again— 
Bleep for mother, sleeping Ben! 
Sleep and dream of angels bright, 
Angels all in garments white. 


Augustine, the oldest town in America, and 1 
queer, quaint, old Spanish town it is. If you will 
turn to the map, you will find it just below the 
mouth of the St. John’s River, on the Atlantic 
coast of Florida. In the year 1512, long hefor 
the settlement of Jamestown, in Virginia, and long 
before the Mayflower landed the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock, a Spaniard, one Ponce de Leon, 
a companion of Columbus, and one of the enter- 
prizing adventurers of the sixteenth century, 
listened to a marvelous story then current in his 
own country, that away north beyond the West 
India Islands, there was a land of Elysium, rich 
with fruits and flowers, and possessing a river in 
whose waters flowed the elixir of life. Inspired 
by this brilliant legend, and in hopes of making 4 
discovery which should far outreach that of 
Columbus, Ponce de Leon sailed from the Island 
of Port Rico, and coming in sight of the Peninsula 
of Florida, landed near the present site of St. 
Augustine, in April 1512. It is no wonder if be 
believed he had realized the fable of the promised 
land, for nothing can be more beautiful than this 
lovely country in the month of April Itis rich 
with fruit, with flowers, and with sunshine. Not 
only flowers, shrubs and undergrowth are in 
bloom, but the very forest trees fill the air with 
delicious fragrance, 

The palmetto spreads its fan-like leaves, the 
date palm waves its grand old plumes, the atacas 
and the chaparral tremble with gentle breezes of 
spring, and all nature smiles under the gentle in- 


The price of the book is $1.50—postage 12 cents. | fluences of a perpetual summer. But of St. Augus- 
Orders may be sent to J. H. Powell, Box 294/tine. The streets are only fifteen feet wide, there 
Terre Haute, Ind., or to Room 85, 1873¢ Madison| are no sidewalks—the houses are built mostly of 
street, Chicago. stone, and directly on the street, most of them 
. having projecting balconies—or as they are called 
in the South, galleriis—at the second stories, 5 
that persons can readily converse and almost 
shake hands across the street; but all have besut: 
makes ful gardens, where the rose and japonica ar 
isa long time, my little children, since I|always in bloom, and where the rich yellow 
have had any thing to say to you through |oranges hang from the trees for nearly eight months 
the columns of the LyckuM Banner. But|in the year. Fig trees are also yery abundant 
I have not forgotten you, nor the kindly| here, and the fig, something like a pear in shapt 
sympathies, which have always welcomed the|grows directly out of the bark of the tree, without 
stories I had to -tell for your amusement and in-|a bud or blossom. I saw a magnificent rose-tree 
stwuction inthis messenger of Jove, ever wending|one day ; it was nearly four inches in diameter at 


‘Written for the Lyceum Baaner. 
DOWN SOUTH IN THE WINTER TIME. 


BY GEO. A. SHUFELDT, JR. 
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the base, eleven feet high, and fifteen feet across |eye and cultivated the mind. The poet has said— 
its branches, covering a spot of ground forty-five 
feet in circumference. This rose was named 
“ La Sylphide,” was of a delicate lemon tint, and 
@ rich fragrance ; the tree was in full bloom, hav- 
ing, I suppose more than five hundred roses. 

The old Cathedral, or Catholic Church, is an 
object of great interest—among the first, if not 
the very first building of the kind erected on this 
Continent ; its history goes back to the early part 
of the seventeenth century. It is built of the sin- 
gular Coquina stone—a conglomerate of shells— 
and is surmounted with a chime of old Moorish 
bells, four in number, which are rattled and banged 
away every Sunday morning, to call the people to 
church. 

I find that I am getting my letter too long, and 
as I do not wish to tire you, will write some more 
about it another time. 

PEN EERE eC 


For the Lyceum Banner 
ANCIENT AND MODERN SCHOOLS. 


BY JOS. SINGER. 
pees acquire it. 


N a charming spring day, when the air is} Which the greatest blessing is, I leave for you 


pure, balmy, and vegetable life is bursting | to decide until I think of something else to say. 
into bloom,—when nature, in her most , 


or charming garb, invites all out to partake 
of her, bounty—how you hate to be cooped up in 
your large school-rooms, dark and musty, conning 
over disagreeable lessons and reciting. How you 
long to be transformed into that beautiful little English villages. Simpie as it is, it has 
bird, twittering by the window, the picture of to pass through the hands of one hun- 
happy joyousness, You, probably, ask, “ Why |dred persons before it is finished. The wires for 
can we not study in the forest and field; and while| the needles are furnished in coils, then cut into the 
treasuring up lessons of wisdom, drink in the}length of two needles, heated and straightened. 
happy feelings that each passing breeze is laden}The wires are pointed by applying them to a 
with.” small revolving grindstone. This work ruins the 
Over two thousand years ago, there lived in| health of the grinder, as the fine dust penetrates 
Greece a philosopher, whom all ages have honored|the lungs and produces asthma. Scarcely one 
as one of the greatest and wisest men that ever| grinder lives to be forty. The next process is 
was. This man, the founder of a great school of| stamping a place for the eye. The work of eyeing 
philosophy, was Plato. . |the needles is performed by boys, who become so 
After having imbibed the wisdom of other|expert in the art that it is said they can pierce a 
countries besides his own, he taught his system of] hair and thread it with another. After the eyeing 
thought, which he had matured near his native} comes the hardening, which is done by bringing 
city, Athens. the needles to a red heat, tfen plunging in cold 
This school was very different from the ones| water or oil. Next comes the process of scouring 
now in existence. It was a garden called the|and cleaning, which is done with emery and oil, 
Academia—a public resort near Athens—perhap&®|and continues seven or eight days. Little girls 
somewhat like our modern parks. Poets havejare employed to place the heads all one way. 
sung the beauties of this lovely spot. Most majes-| This is nice work for them, but the more delicate 
tic trees abounded therein. A clear river meandered | operation of removing the jagged portion from the 
through it, while temples and statues pleased the| eye is performed by the steady hand of a womar 


“Bee there’ the olive grove of Academia, 
Plato's retirement, where the Attic bird 
- Prills‘ther thiek warbled note the summer long.” 


Learning, however, was 8 different thing then 
from what it is now. There were no book-presses 
then, and every work had to be copied by exceed- 
ing labor. Great men, therefore, taught orally, by 
lectures and by questioning the students. 

Since then, the advance of knowledge made it 
necessary for men to devise means to store up and 
propagate the acquired wisdom of the ages, and 
thus originated that broad system of public col- 
leges, universities, and our common schools. 

When you look about you, and observe what a 
great benefit to civilization these schools are, that 
spread enlightenment among so many children 
who otherwise would grow up ignorant and de- 
grade society, then cease your wish that the 
school-house might be burnt down, to allow you 
to play in one continual holiday. 

Wisdom in ancient times was confined to the 
few; now it is within the reach of almost all to 


NEEDLES. 


HE manufacture of sewing needles is 
carried on to a great extent in many 
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For the Lyccum Banner. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


OLDSMITH was born in 
i Ireland, November 10th, 
CS 


The points are finished and polished, and, last of 
all, counted into packages of 25, folded and labeled 
for market. 

The work of making one of these tiny needles 
is very great, but only she who uses it knows 
where the real labor begins. 

e @ «— -—___ _—_. 


1782. His father was aclergy- 
man with a small salary, but he 
managed to send his son for s 
tıme to the village school. Oliver 
was never a handsome boy, and 
his plain face was made still 
plainer by an attack of small 

O hild. He was never 
E have spoken of the lines of force, pera oer a Aara be 
OA ROTA gi To cause he was dull, they said, and would not learn 
= an he ae Ret aa his lessons. But all his playmates loved him, for 
i ae : he was generous and good-natured. He disliked 
ra pase a tere Dee po SeS his books, but he loved sport—rerson enough why 
few words to say abeut force itsel. We know re promis Were: more fond ob Din Am 
os aah aa toeT aia or At the age of seventeen Oliver entered Trinity 
green EA must’ bë something ating Se college, at Dublin. He had not learned to love 
P »™ {his books, or his teachers, even then ; his thoughts 
rn esis PRG a ee could not be confined within four square walls, 
the oniy aliy ia the aaen. But aer of [Dut Would wander away in search of something 
itself is only dust and ashes, and would hare no more fresh and inspirational than could be found | 
permanent existence in apace without force or in college text-books, but by some. magical pro- 
spirit to retain it. cess, the boy, at the age of twenty-one, was ad- 
Look out upon a beautiful farm, and see the pr > me ogre Ba E h that 
green fields, orchards, and forest trees, the cattle, iver’s relatives thought correctly enoug 2 
and everything that is on it, and then suppose that he had a capacity for something, and’sothey trì 
the force or spirit which holds the soil and every- to make; MrET a preacaer, a a poor m one 
thing in their places be taken away. Instead of lawyer of him. They all failed, for boys with the 
the beautiful farm, with its flowers and fruits and| 22d of a Goldsmith are not to be molded by the 
living things, we should have only a heap of, whims of aipbisious agin ; 
ashes, which would soon be blown away by thel, Young Goldsmith had always a talent for wie 
wind. ing, and in this he followed his own inclinations, 
Our houses are valuable only because of the which has made his fame as an duthor world- 
wide. After trying many years to fit himself for 


force or spirit which isin them, and one impor- : . ; teniti 
tant element in their value is tke durability of this|S°™ething for which Nature did not intend hm, 
he took up the work for which he was eminently 


force. 
P fitted and succeeded. 
The furniture and everything that we use has 
S ee His Vicar of Wakefield was written when he 


its value according to the force or spirit that is in i ; : 

it. We deal with force, and not with matter. | °° thirty-six; The Deserted Village at the age 

The relations of trade are based upon the charac- of forty KWO: When those interested ea cae 

ter of the forecs which belong to the articles going to succeed, in spite ot the opposition of sai 
and the advice of friends, they put no more stumb 


which are bought ané sold. : iar : : 
Our domestic animals are valuable almost en-|!iD8 blocks in his way, but lavished all praise 
irely on account of the life force that is in them, | "POP him, and said, how well we have succeeded 
ie developing the latent genius of Goldsmith. He 


ind our own lives place us at the head of all living | ™ a 
beings, not on account of the beauty or strength of] died at the age of forty-six, and was buried ın 
Westminster Abbey. P. H. 


fhe human organism, but from the fact that con- 
nected with it is the spirit which is immortal and; The wider the base of life, the higher may we 
hope to raise the summit. 


annot die. 
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RECREATION DEPARTMENT. 
ENIGMAS. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 9, 17, 11, 4, is a range of mountains in Europe. 
My 12, 14, 4, 16, is the namo of a river in Africa. 


My 2, 7, 10, isthe name of a bay on the coast of New- 
foundland. 
My 11, 13, 6, 2, is the name of a river in Italy. 


My 3, 7, 17, 11, is the name of a sea north of Russia. 

My 3, 5, 4, 7. is the name of a bay north of Lapland. 

My 7, 18, 11, 4, is the name of a sea in Asia. 

My 1, 2, 9, 17, 12, 16, is a mountain in Switzerland. 

My 15, 16, 4, 4, 8, 6, 5, is a mountain in Naples, Italy. 
My whole is the name of a river in China. 

Cuas. B. Eaton. 
OmICAGO. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 10, 11, 9, 5, is an insect. 
My 2, 12, 8, 7, 11, is a fruit. 
My 8, 6, 1, 4, 18, is what we should be. 
My whole is very attractive. 
G. C. D.. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mrs. KIı{mBaLL :—Will you accept my frst enigma, and 
excuse mistakes. Iam ten years old. I hope it is good 
enough for your paper; if it is, I will write another. 

I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 1, 2, 4, is used to make eoap of. 

My 8, 8, 12, runs on iron rails. 

My 7, 2, is a preposition. 

My 9, 4, 8, 12, is not far away. 

My 10, 5,6, 7, is the way your hands feel when they are 

cold. 

My 6, 11, 9, is the plural of a masculine noun. 

My whole is the name of the best paper ever published. 
Harrie M. Briaas. 


nes 


I am composed of 20 letters. 
My 18, 9, 20, 11, 12, is a boy’s name. 
My 13, 10, 20, is a fowl. 
My 8, 19, 15, 18, 9, is an animal. 
My 1, 2, 10, 20, 17, 9, is a girl’s name. 
My 16, 19, 18, 9, is a flower. 
My 1, 6, 8, 4, is a part of a house. 
My 5, 18, is a verb. 
My 7, 19, 10, 9, 12, is useful. 
My 14, 11, 7, is a part of the body. 
My whole is a name of a President. 
JENNIE E. Ray. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 
My 8, 4, was a long time ago. 
My 11, 6, 10, 1, 3, 2, most people avoid. 
My 8, 2, 6, 1, many like to do. 
My 11 isa number. 
My 7, 5, 4, 9, is a place in Europe. 
My 5, 2, 6, is a name. 
My whole is in music, prose and poetry. 


LEWIS SCHR&DER. 


ANSWERS IN NO. 14 


Pacific Railroad, River Falls, Pierce county, Wis., News- , 
papers, Children, Hattie Emmaret Jones, Oswego, N. Y. 

Answered by Lewis Schroder, Loddy Leeds, Mies 
Phelps, and Jennie E. Ray. 


OO 


—The following can be read so as to make sense : 


I thee read see that me, 

Love is up will I'll have 

But that and you have you'll 

One and down and you if. 

~———_____—__» OOM 

A young gentleman, six years of age, was par- 

taking pretty freely of the good things of this life 
at the dinner table, immediately after his retarn 
from Sunday School. An elder brother, eight 
years old, after eyeing him for some time, said : 
“ Charlie, if you were to eat much more, and it 
should kill you, you would weigh so much that 
the angels could not carry you to heaven.” Little 
six year old hesitated a moment and then looking 
up, replied: “ Well, if they couldn’t do it alone. 
God would send Samson down to help them.” 


NEW EDITION—JUST ISSUED. 
RRICES REDUCED. 


Children’s Progressive Lyceum Manual. 


BY ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS. 


A Reduction of $13 on 100 copies of the Unudridged Man- 
wal; and Hes for 100 ores or the Abridged Edition. 


YCEUM ORGANIZERS will find it moet economical to 
L purchase the Manuals in large qaranta: Ever, 
Lýceum should be well supplied with these Hhittle books ; 
so'that all, both visitors and members, can unite in sing- 
ing the songs of the Spirit, and all join as one family fr 
the beautiful Silver Chain Recitations. To the end that 
Children’s Progressive Lycenms may multiply all over the 
land, we offer the latest editions at the following reduced 
prices: 

Seventh Unabridged Ediiion—Single copy, TO cents, 
postage, 8 cents; twelve copies, $8.00; fifty copies, $34.00; 
one hundred copies, $50. 

EIGHTH ABRIDGED seal ear yr copy, 40 cents, pest- 
age, 4 centas; twelve copies, $4.00; y copies, $816.00; 
one hundred copies, $28.00. b 

For sale at the 

BANNER OF LIGHT BOOK STORES, 
158 Washington st , Boston, and 544 Broadway, New York. 

*,* Please send Post-Office orders when convenient. 
Ther are ways safe, as are registered letters under the 
new law. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Spiritual and Reform Books. 


We keep constantly for sale all kinds of Spiritualistic and Re- 
form Books at publishers’ prices, at 18% Madison street, Ohi- 
cago, Ill. 

— Spence’s Positive and Negative Powders for sale at this 
office. Bee advertisement on second page. 

— We will send the Lresuw Bawuzr and The Reookstion, 
or the Lrenum Baunmur and The Present Ags, one year, for 


| $2.50. 
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ELOCUTIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


THE WATCHER ON THE TOWER. 


BY CHAS. MACKAY. 


What dost thou see, lone watcher on the tower? 
Is the day breaking! comes the wish'd-for hour? 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 
If the bright morning dawns upon the land. 


The stars are clear above me ; scarcely one 

Has dim’d ite rays in reverence to the sun; 

But yet I see, on the horizon's verge 

Some fair, faint streaks, as if the light would surge. 


And is that all? Oh, watcher on the tower! 

Look forth again ; it must be near the hour; 

Dost thou not see the snowy mountain copes, 
And the green woods beneath them on the slopes? 


A mist envelops them ; I cannot trace 

Their outline, but the day eomes on apace ; 

The clouds roll up in gold and amber flakes, 

And all the stars grow dim. The morning breaks! 


Again, again, oh watcher on the tower! 

We thirst for daylight, and we bide the hour, 
Patient, but longing. Tell us, shall it be 

A bright, calm, giorious daylight for the free? 


I hope, but cannot tell. I hear a song 
Vivid as day itself, and clear and strong 
As of a lark, young prophet of the noon, 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphic tune, 


What does he say? oh watcher on the tower! 
Te he a prophet? Doth the dawning hour 
Inspire his music? Is his chant sublime 


THE LYCEUM BANNER. 


SILVER CHAIN RECITATION. 
The Golden Side. 

There is many a rest in the road of life 

If we only would stop ta take it, 
And many a tone from a better land 

If this querulous heart would make it. 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 

And whose beautiful trust e'er faileth, 


The grass is green and the flowers are bright 
Though the wintery storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And tokeep the eyes still lifted ; 


` For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through ; 


When the ominous clouds are rifted f 
There was never a night without a day 
Or an evening without a morning ; 
And the darkest hour as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of life, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treastre ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother's prayers to heaven. — 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup full of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life ° 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do our work with a ready heart 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
'Fhan to snap the delicate golden threads 
Of our curious lives asunder; 
And then blame heaven for the tangled enda, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 


With the full glories of the coming time? = a 
He prophesies, his heart is fll, his lay QUESTIONS. 


Tells of the brightness of a peaceful day! 
A day not cloudless, nor devoid of storm, 
But sunny for the most, and clear and warm. 


What benefit do we receive from the Lyceum ? 

Why are we attached to some persons and re- 
pelled from others ? 

How can we become harmonious ? 

What is conscience ? and is it an infallible guide? 

What and where is Heaven? 

Answers given by Richmond (Ind.) Lyceum. 

It is where all good spirits go.—E. B. 

The place where we are always happy.—J. G. 

It is where the spirit goes when it leaves the 
Well done, thou wateher on the lonely tower! body.—M. W. 
Is the day breaking ? dawns the happy hour? It is wherever we have a mind to make it.—G. 


We pine to see it. Tell us yet again W. 
If the bioad daylight breaks up- on the plain. 


We thank thee, watcher on the lonely tower, 

For al) thou tellest. Sings he ofan hour 

When error shall decay and truth grow strong, 

When right shall rule supreme and vanquish wrong ? 
a 


Ho singe of brotherhood, and joy, and peace, 

Of days when jealousies and hate shall cease! 
When war shall die, and man’s progressive mind 
Soar as unfettered as its God de signed. 


—Sufficiently revenged is he who can pardon 
his enemy. 


—Be ready to hear, careful to contrive, and 


It breaks, it comes, the misty shadows fiy, 
A rosy radiance gleams upon the the sky; 
The mountain-tops reflect it calm and clear; 


The plain is yet in shade, but day is near! slow to advise. 
OOo 


—Truthfulness is a corner-stone to character,| —The pleasantest things in the world are 
and if got firmly laid while young, there will ever | pleasant thoughts; and the greatest art in life is 
after be a weak spot in the foundation. . to have as many of them as possible. 


